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the Church, and strife was at any moment ready to break out
between the two kingdoms. The exact period seems to be the
first years of Elizabeth \ but the chronology is unpardonably
confused, there are allusions to the Queen Mother, who was
deposed from the regency in 1559; an English courtier appears
talking the euphuism of twenty years later; and this gentleman
quotes from the poems of Sidney, who could only have been at
that time some five years old. Though he was dealing with the
history of his own countryside, Scott's heart was not in the story,
which drags along, enlivened by a few dramatic scenes in the
Border peels or in the great religious house, till the intrigue, as
he himself puts it, " is at length finally disentangled by the break-
ing out of hostilities between England and Scotland, and the
sudden renewal of the truce." Still, the fighting on the Glasgow
road, in the last chapters, shows the zest and also the military
science of the old volunteer quartermaster, who would so gladly
have been a professional soldier. Almost the only seducing figure
in all these pages is the miller's daughter, Mysie Happer, Sir
Piercie Shafton's lovely Molinara, though Scott was among his
own folk. But the abbot Boniface must not be forgotten, destined
to reappear in the sequel as the gardener Blinkhoolie, a charming
and characteristic piece of extravagance. Scott unfortunately
indulged his pedantry in two clumsier extravagances which
became a byword: one, an antiquarian freak, the euphuistic Sir
Piercie, the other, a folklorist freak, the White Lady of Avenel,
deplorable result of his dabbling in Border superstitions and taking
them only half seriously.1 On the whole, The Monastery is best
regarded as spade-work for the more shapely sequel, The jfblot.
Fiction here is as happily combined with history as it had been " Tke
in Old Mortality.   The love story of the page and the maid of ^^"
honour is not out of keeping, but adds the charm of romantic
devotion to the tragedy of the queen's imprisonment in Lochleven
Castle, where she is forced by the truculent envoys of the Council
to sign her abdication. Catherine Seyton is a young lady with the
wit and sprightliness which Scott usually kept for such buxom
serving-maids as Jenny Dennison; and it is impossible not to be
1 Lockhart attributed this " primary blot " to the persistence of " the German
taste " and Scott's dwelling too much on what might have passed as a rapid
sketch (chap. 1.).